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The  War  Food  Administration  is  appealing  to  farmers  to  increase  the 
fall  pig  crop  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and  practicable  from  the 
standpoint  of  feed  supplies,  and  brood  sows  and  gilts  available. 

The  goal  for  New  Mexico  farmers  is  10,000  farrovrings  in  the  fall 
of  194-5.  The  national  need  represents  a  large  increase  over  the  1944 
production. 
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FARM  WAR  MS  NO.  141 

State  College ,  New  Mexico 

JOKES  URGES  FARMERS  TO  Iffl  FOOD  GOALS 
V/ar  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  has  again  reemphasized  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  the  urgent  need  to  reach  the  high  food  production  goals  and  has  reenphasized 
•,hat  necessary  labor  and  materials  must  be  available  if  farmers  are  to  carry  out 
vheir  huge  assignment. 

"In  discussion  of  certain  items  that  are  in  short  supply,"  he  cautions,  "we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  war  years  we  have  had 
:he  greatest  food  production  any  Nation  ever  had  in  history.    It  was  32%  greater  in 
1.9^.3  and         greater  in  1944-  than  in  pre-war  years.    We  not  only  have  the  best  fed 
irmy  in  the  world,  but  in  the  main  our  civilians  have  eaten  better  than  they  did 
:>re-war,  and  we  have  shipped  millions  of  tons  of  food  to  our  fighting  allies  in  each 
of  the  war  years.    Without  these  abundant  supplies  they  could  not  have  carried  on." 
?he  '.Tar  Food  Administrator  has  pointed  out  that  farm  machinery  must  have  top  prior- 
ity as  it  is  more  critical  now  than  at  anv  time  during  the  war  and  urged  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  prisoners  of  war  must  be  made  available  to  fill  in  the  farm  labor 

HEAT  OUTPUT  IS  HIGH,  BUT  DEMAND  IS  HIGHER 
Meat  output  in  1945  is  expected  to  total  22.5  billion  pounds  (dressed-meat 
nasis)  which  would  be  about  39  percent  above  the  average  of  16.2  billion  pounds  for 
1-935-39,  but  about  9  percent  below  the  record  production  of  last  year.    The  reduc- 
tion results  from  the  29  percent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  1944  pig  crop. 

Production  of  pork  for  the  year  is  now  estimated  at  around  10,3  billion  pounds, 
20  percent  below  1944  and  23  percent  below  the  194-3  record.    Hog  slaughter  will  be 
around  30  percent  below  last  year,  but  a  part  of  the  deficit  will  be  made  up  by 
'lighter  average  weights  of  hogs  slaughtered  and  reduced  lard  yields.    Slaughter  of 
cattle  and  calves  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record  this  year  of  about  35  million 
lead  compared  with,  the  previous  high  of  33.7  million  in  1944.  and  the  1935-39  aver- 

ige  of  24.7  million.    Due  to  an  expected  reduction  in  the  lamb  crop  this  year  from 
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last  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  ewes  and  yearling  wethers  to  be  slaughtered, 
sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  may  total  about  22,5  million  head  compared  vyith  the  25.3 
million  slaughtered  in  1944-  although  slaughter  so  far  this  year  has  been  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

REA  HAS  BIG  JOB  OK  U.  S.  FARI1S 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  a  big  job  ahead  "with  more  than 
50,000  man-years  of  employment  in  construction  and  power  line  materials  industries 
needed  to  complete  specific  REA-f inane ed  projects  for  which  loan  funds  are  already 
approved  but  work  has  not  been  done  due  to  war  shortages.    Nearly  2 -million  U,  5 • 
farms. have  been  wired  for  electric  servi.ee  since  the  REA  was  established  on  May  11, 
1935.    REA 1 s  latest  survey  shows  about  2,700,000  farms  or  nearly  half  of  all  U.  S. 
farms  are  now  electrified  compared  to  only  750,000  in  1935.    More  than  half  of  the 
farms  electrified  in  the  decade  of  federally-sponsored  rural  electrification  are 
served  by  rural  electric  systems  financed  fay  REA  loans,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
those  connected  since  1939  are  on  REA-financed  lines.    REA  funds  have  been  loaned 
principally  to  member-owned  cooperatives  —  833  out  of  906  borrowers. 

DON'T  EXRECT  A  FLOOD  OF  SURPLUS  MATERIALS 

Farmers  and  others  in  need  of  equipment  and  supplies  which  have  been  in  short 
supply  during  the  war  are  cautioned  by  the  Surplus  Property  Board  not  to  expect  a 
flood  of  surpluses  at  give-away  prices  because  war  needs  still  come  first. 

Farmers  are  assured  first  preference  on  such  equipment  as  used  trucks  when  they 
become  available,  but  surpluses  for  immediate  civilian  use  of  such  important  items 
as  motor  trucks  appear  certain  to  be  small  at  this  stage  in  the  war  compared  to  the 
need  for  them  both  for  farm  and  commercial  vise.    The  fortunes  of  war  will  determine 
the  amounts  of  surplus  property  that  will  become  available  of  the  types  for  '.vhich 
the  greatest  needs  exist.    Trucks,  machinery  and  equipment  will  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  greatest  need  and  control  over  the  distribution  of  surplus  trucks  will 
extend  to  individual  cases.    Purchases  of  trucks  alloted  to  an  area  for  farm  use 
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./ill  require  a  purchase  certificate  from  the  county  committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency. 

In  addition  to  trucks,  other  materials  that  are  reeded  by  farmers  which  Will 
be  disposed  of  through  distributors,  dealers,  wholesalers,  farmers'  cooperative 
association      or  retailers  who  customarily  distribute  in  rural  areas  and  who  certi- 
fy that  the  surpluses  purchased  will  be  so  distributed  include:     lumber,  paint, 
wire  and  wire  fence,  pipe,  netting,  posts,  roofing  and  siding,  certain  farm  and 
garden  tools,  mechanic  hand  tools  and  carpenters1  and  edge  tools,  rope,  twine, 
motors,  electric  wiring  and  supplies,  harness  and  harness  hardware,  and  chain. 
Sales  Will  also  be  made  through  community  auctions  that  the  war  Food  Administrator 
certifies  will  serve  rural  areas  and  by  other  effective  disposal  methods  that  may 
be  devised  and  authorized  by  the  Board. 

CROP  PROSPECTS  DROP  SLIGHTLY 

U.  S.  crop  prospects  on  Hay  1  were  not  quite  as  bright  as  on  April  1,  but  they 
still  promised  to  yield  a  total  production  comparing  favorably  with  the  tremendous 
outputs  of  the  last  3  years,    Widespread  freezing  temperatures  during  April  set 
back  prospects  for  many  crops,  particularly  fruits  and  early  vegetables,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  forecast  for  194-5  harvest  of  winter  wheat 
was  reduced  27  million  bushels  from  the  April  estimate,  but  the  crop  still  promises 
to  be  the  biggest  on  record.    Condition  of  farm  pastures  on  Hay  1  was  the  best  of 
that  date  in  more  than  15  years. 

MILK  PRODUCERS  DOING  GREAT  JOB 

"ilk  producers  are  still  adding  to  their  fine  war  record  despite  labor  and 
other  problems.    With  needs  for  dairy  products  still  far  beyond  supplies,  milk  pro- 
ducers arc  making  a  remarkable  drive  to  close  the  gap  between  supply  and  demand  for 
this  important  food.    Farm  milk  production  during  April,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
exceeded  that  for  any  April  in  15  years  by  averaging  more  than  a  quart  of  milk  a 
person  daily.    The  month's  total  output  of  10.3  billion  pounds  was  &  percent  larger 
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than  during  April  1944.    Early  grass  and  liberal  concentrate  feeding  appear  to  have 
speeded  the  seasonal  upswing  in  irdlk  flow,  as  the  April  increase  was  much  greater 
than  the  gain  over  194-4-  levels  during  the  first  3  months  of  1945. 

PLANES  AIJD  GARDENS  FORI!  PACIFIC  TEA]! 
Fresh  vegetables  by  air  transport  are  now  being  landed  weekly  on  Iwo  Jima  and 
other  islands  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  to  nourish  American  troops.    Tiny  Iwo  Jima 
received  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  from  U.  S.  gardens  on  Guam  during  March 
When  this  service  was  begun.    Some  5,000  acres  of  gardens  in  the  Pacific  area  are 
how  yielding  about  3  million  pounds  of  vegetables  monthly  at  an  estimated  value  of 
$300,000.    Another  10,000  acres  in  that  area  will  soon  be  producing.    The  gardens 
are  managed  by  about  20  agricultural  specialists  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion who  landed  after  assault  troops  with  seed,  machinery,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
and  fungicides. 

BAG  CONSERVATION  STILL  NECESSARY 

Farmers  and  agricultural  industries  will  have  to  conserve  bags  again  this  year 
and  keep  them  in  circulation.    Stepped-up  relief  feeding  in  Europe  and  continued 
heavy  military  demands  for  bags  will  make  them  even  more  scarce  than  in  1944.  Bag 
requirements  are  up  20  percent,  while  the  allocation  of  textiles  for  bags  is  down 
5  percent.    Bags  should  be  (1)  opened  carefully  so  as  not  to  tear,  and  (2)  protected 
from  rodents,  weather  and  filth.    Farmers  should  use  them  over  and  over  again  or  re- 
turn them  to  trade  channels. 

ONE  OF  I  [ANY  REASONS  T/HY  FARMERS  "GST  BY" 

Farmer  ingenuity  has  been  a  powerful  war  weapon.    There  are  almost  endless 
examples  of  farmers  "doing  more  with  less"  through  individual  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts.   Just  one  recent  example  is  furnished  by  Roland  S,  Maxwell  of  Ellicott  City, 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Howard  County  AAA  Committee,  who  is  an  auctioneer  as  well 
as  a  farmer.    He  held  a  community  consignment  sale  of  idle  farm  machinery  which 
grossed  ;6,000.    For  about  a  month  Maxwell  asked  every  farmer  who  came  to  his  office 
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whether  he  had  any  farm  machinery  he  wasn't  using  and  didn't  intend  to  use.  That 
~ave  him  a  list  of  usable  equipment.    A  little  build-up  in  the  local  press  did  the 
rest.    Ma::well  acted  as  auctioneer. 

PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  SITUATION  STILL  TIGHT 
'Vhile  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  has  increased  the  importance  of  U.  S.  farm- 
ers stretching  food  production  efforts  to  the  limit,  it  has  not  brought  any  pros- 
pect of  quick  easing  of  the  generally  tight  situation  in  most  of  the  facilities  es- 
sential to  farm  production.    The  present  outlook  for  most  farm  production  facilities 
is  one  of  future  promise  rather  than  immediate  improvement. 

FEWER  PERSONS  TIERS  WORKING  ON  FARMS  ON  MAY  1  than  the  previous  record  low  for  that 
date  set  a  year  ago,  the  USDA  reports  Numbers  of  family  workers  have  increased 

a  little  over  a  year  ago,  partially  compensating  for  the  scarcity  of  hired  help. 


THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  IN  EUROPE  IS  GREATLY  COMPLICATED  BY  SEVEN  MILLION  displaced  persons 
brought  into  Germany  from  overrun  counties  as  slave  labor  shbh*  These  people  have  no 
source  of  food  of  their  own,  and  will  place  a  critical  burden  upon  an  already 
severely  limited  food  supply. 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  CLAUDE  R .  Y.'ICKARD  SAYS  that  it  is  no  discredit  to  farmers 
to  point  out  that  there  is  not  a  chance  of  their  solving  the  problems  of  agriculture 
without  the  help  of  other  groups  He  adds  that  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 

the  same  thing  is  true  for  business  groups  -;hh:-;:-  Farmers  and  city  people  need  each 
other  as  customers  *bkh*  The  Nation's  No.  1  farmer  concludes:    "I  do  not  think  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that  every  great  agricultural  problem  is  truly  a  national  problem 
that  merely  happens  to  affect  farmers  first  and  most  directly." 
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